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Poetry. 
PARRHASIUS. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 





‘ Parruasius a painter of Athens, amongst those Olynthian —~. 
tives Philip of Macedon brought home to sell, bought one very old 
man ; and when he had him at his house, put him to death with 
extreme torture and torment, the better, by his example, to express 
the pains and passions of his Prometheus, whom he was then about 
to paint.’ — Burton’s Anat. of Mel. 

Tuere stood an unsold captive in the mart, 

A gray-haired and majestical old man, 

Chained toa pillar. It was elmost night, 

And the last seller from his piace had gone, 

And not a sound was heard but of a dog 
Crunching beneath the stall a refuse bone, 

Or the dull echo from the pavement rung 

As the faint captive changed his weary feet. 

He had stood there since morning, and had borne 
From every eye in Athens the cold gaze 

Of curious scorn. The Jew had taunted him 
For an Olynthian slave. The buyer came 

And roughly struck his palm upon his breast, 
And touched his unhealed wounds, and with a sneer 
Passed on, and when, with weariness o’erspent, 
He bowed his head in a forgetful sleep, 

The inhuman soldier smote him, and with threats 
Of torture to his children summoned baek 

The ebbing blood into his palid face. 


*T was evening, and the half descended sun 
Tipped with a golden fire the many domes 
Of Athens, and a yellow atmosphere 
Lay rich and dusky in the shaded street 
Through which the captive gazed. He had borne up 
With a stout heart that long and weary day, 
Haughtily patient of his many wrongs, 
But now he was alone, and from his nerves 
The needless strength departed, and he leaned 
Prone on his massy chain, and let his thoughts 
Throng on him as they would. Unmarked of him, | 
Parrhasius at the nearest pillar stood, 
Gazing upon hisgrief. The Athenian’s cheek 
Flushed as he measured with a painter’s eye 
The moving picture. The abandoned limbs, 
Stained with the oozing blood, were laced with veins 
Swollen to purple fulness; the gray hair, 
Thin and disordered, hung about his eyes, 
And as a thought of wilder bitterness 
Rose in his memory, his lips grew white, 
And the fast workings of his bloodless face 
Told what a tooth of fire was at his heart 

* * * * * 
The golden light into the painter’s room 
Streamed richly, and the hidden colors stole 
From the dark pictures radiantly forth, 
And in the soft and dewy atmosphere 
Like forms and landscapes magical they lay. 
The walls were hung with armor, and about 
In the dim corners stood the sculptured forms 
Of Cytheris, and Dian, and stern Jove, 
And from the casement soberly away 
Fell the grotesque long shadows, full and true, 
And, like a veil of filmy mellowness, 
The lint-specks floated in the twilight air. 


Parrhasius stood, gazing forgetfully 

Upon his canvas. There Prometheus lay, 
Chained to the cold rocks of Mount Caucasus, 
The vulture at his vitals, and the links 

Of the lame Lemnian festering in his flesh, 
And as the painter’s mind felt through the dim, 








Rapt mystery, and plucked the shadows wild 

Forth with its reaching fancy, and with form 

And color clad them, his fine, earnest eye, 

Flashed with a passionate fire, and the quick curl 

Of his thin nostril, and his quivering lip 

Were like the winged God’s, breathing from his flight. 


‘ Bring me the captive now ! 
My hand feels skilful, and the shadows lift 
From my waked spirit airily and swift, 

And I could paint the bow 
Upon the bended heavens, — around me play 
Colors of such divinity to-day. 


Ha! bind him on his back! 

Look! as Prometheus in my picture here — 

Quick — or he faints! — stand with the cordial near ! 
Now — bend him to the rack ! 

Press down the poisoned links into his flesh! 

And tear a gape that healing wound afresh! 


So—let him writhe! How long 
Will he live thus? Quick, my good pencil, now! 
What a fine agony works upon his brow! 
Ha! gray-haired, and so strong! 
How fearfully he stifles that short moan ! 
Gods! if Icould but paint a dying groan! 


‘Pity’ thee! SolIdo! 
I pity the dumb victim at the altar — 
But does the robed priest for his pity falter ? 
I’d rack thee though I knew 
A thousand lives were perishing in thine — 
What were ten thousand to a fame like mine? 


‘Hereafter!’ Ay —hereafter! 
A whip to keep a coward to his track! 
What gave Death ever from his kingdom back 
To check the skeptic’s laughter ? 
Come from the grave to-morrow with that story, 
And I may take some softer path to glory. 


No, no, old man! we die 
Even as the flowers, and we shall breathe away 
Our life upon the chance wind, even as they. — 
Strain well thy fainting eye — 
For when that bloodshot quivering is o’er, 
The light of heaven will never reach thee more. 


Yet there ’s a deathless name ! 
A spirit that the smothering vault shall spurn, 
And like a steadfast planet mount and burn — 
And though its crown of flame 
Consumed my brain to ashes as it won me! 
By all the fiery stars! Id pluck it on me! 


Ay — though it bid me rifle 
My hearts last fount for its insatiate thirst — 
Though every life-strung nerve be maddened first — 
Though it should bid me stifle 
The yearning in my throat for my sweet child, 
And taunt its mother till my brain went wild — 


All —I would do it all — 
Sooner than die, like a dull worm, to rot — 
Thrust foully in the earth to be forgot — 
Oh Heavens — but I appal 
Your heart, old man! forgive-——— ha! on your lives 
Let him not faint! — rack him till he revives! 


Vain — vain—give o’er! His eye 

Glazes apace. He does not feel you now — 

—Stand back! 1’ll paint the death-dew on his brow! 
Gods! if he do not die 








But for one moment — one — till I eclipse 
Conception with the scorn of those calm lips! 


Shivering! Hark! he mutters 
Brokenly now — that was a difficult breath — 
Another? ‘Wilt thou never come, oh Death ! 
Look! how his temple flutters! 
Is his heart still? Aha! lift up his head! 
He shudders — gasps Jove help him — so— he’s dead,’ 
* * * * * * 
How like a mounting devil in the heart 
Rules the unreined ambition! Let it once 
But play the monarch, and its haughty brow 
Glows with a beauty that bewilders thought 
And unthrones peace forever. Putting on 
The very pomp of Lucifer, it turns 
The heart to ashes, and with not a spring 
Left in the desert for the spirit’s lip, 
We look upon our splendor and forget 
The thirst of which we perish! Yet hath life 
Many a falser idol. There are hopes 
Promising well, and love-touched dreams for some, 
And passions, many a wild one, and fair schemes 
For gold and pleasure — yet will only this 
Balk not the soul — Ambition only gives 
Even of bitterness a beaker full! 
Friendship is but a slow-awaking dream, 
Broken at best — Love is a lamp unseen 
Burning to waste, or if its light is found, 
Nursed for an idle hour, then idly broken — 
Gain is a grovelling care, and Folly tires, 
And Quiet is a hunger never fed — 
And from Love’s very bosom, and from Gain 
Or Folly, or a friend, or from Repose — 
From all but keen Ambition, will the soul 
Snatch the first moment of forgetfulness 
To wander like a restless child away. 
Oh if there were not better hopes than these — 
Were there no palm beyond a feverish fame — 
If the proud wealth flung back upon the heart 
Must canker in its coffers —if the links 
Treachery-broken, will unite no mure — 
If the deep-yearning love that hath not found 
Its like in the cold world must waste in tears — 
If truth and fervor and devotedness 
Finding no worthy altar, must return 
And die with their own fulness—if beyond 
The grave there is no Heaven in whose wide air 
The spirit may find room, and in the love 
Of whose bright habitants the lavish heart 
May spend itself — what thrice-mocked fools are we! 





aoeneedl 








Tales. 
THE MAINOTE MONASTERY. 


BY B. B. THATCHER. 
A June evening ina Grecian valley! And a lovely 
eve itwas. The rosy glow of the broad red sun, as it 
sank beneath the far-shining waves of the sea, still lin- 
gered on the verdant glade swelling up from the reedy 
banks of one of those narrow and rapid sireams which 
issue from the highlands of Maina; the laurels along 
the hill-side rustled gently in the welcome ocean-air, 
now beginning to mingle itself in the sultry atmosphere 
of the long and fervid day; the birds were starting from 
the dim covert of noontide, to hail with gay songs the 
vesper hours; myriads of butterflies filled the fragrant 
air; and even the humble note of the little cicala, no 








less than the ‘ mellow horn’ of the honey-bee, grew 
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louder in the fresh coolness which now settled alike in 
the flower-cup’s crimson-spotted cells and the green 
aisles of the forest. 


And when all nature was rejoicing, could man‘ re- 
nounce and be forgiven?’ The little hamlet was alive 
with the festivities of a saint-day. A hundred of the 
inhabitants, at least — and that was nearly all— had as- 
sembled under the old pine trees that threw their long 
shadows over the play-ground around which were clus- 
tered the vine-covered cottages of the peasants. The 
girls and boys danced in noisy circles; and the elder 
inhabitants were the pleased spectators of the scene. 
Everything indicated contentment and delight. Who 
could conjecture that Greece was at this very time 
agitated in all its principal sections by a desperate and 
bloody struggle for its liberties; and that the powerful 
army of Ibrahim Pacha, after ravaging the country far 
and wide, was now more quietly established in undis- 
puted possession of Athens and the neighboring province, 
only to supply a continual series of foraging expeditions 
against the remote districts of the country — expeditions 
that wherever they went,came upon the surprised and 
defenceless inhabitants like the simoon on the desert 
traveller, burning and butchering every living and green 
thing which grew or breathed in their pathway. It was 
truly a ferocious war. No condition, sex, or age was 
spared. The Greeks were considered by their fierce 
enemies, as rebels entitled to no mercy, and as infidels, 
to no pity; and the former had too much experience of 
the Moslem character not to have steeled their resolu- 
tion, long before the date of our present narrative, to 
the stern alternative of victory or death. ° 

At the period we now speak of, so much had even the 
remote and mountainous district of Maina — believed by 
its inhabitants to be well nigh inaccessible to the arms of 
the foe — nevertheless partaken of the enthusiastic pat- 
riotism which seemed at this time to have roused all 
Greece to a spirit truly congenial with the history of 
that land of godlike men, and with 








the solemn skies, 

And the wide plains around, where patriot blood 

Had steeped the soil in hues of sacrifice — 
So much, we say, had even Maina partaken of this noble 
spirit, that the young men in a body, and not a few of an 
age less fitted to the toils of war, had deserted their 
homes and friends, and gone off in their Armatoli equip- 
ments, in order to meet the enemy in the open field if 
they were able, or more generally to entrench themselves 
asa flying but most troublesome guerilla, among the 
mountains near his camp. 

Among those youthful warriors, one of the most dis- 
tinguished went from the hamlet mentioned above, and 
was believed to have perished in a furious onslaught 
against the Turkish lines near Athens, early in the war. 
His wife — now familiarly known as Widow — with her 
two sons, was among the group engaged in celebrating 
the festival on the village green — or rather in witness- 
ing — for none who noticed the paleness of her cheek 
and the expression of the dark eye which shone, like a 
star through lime-leaves, among tke: tresses that over- 
shadowed her ample forehead, could see in her aught 
but the mourning mother of the orphan boys whom she 
led gently by either hand. She spoke but rarely, and 
never alluded to her own history ; but her glance, amid 
the loudest mirth of those around her, turned fondly and 
with a ‘tender gloom’ that told of memory’s vain regret, 
to the home 


that stood 

In the flowering depths of a Grecian wood, 

With the soft green light o’er its low roof spread 
As if from the glow of an emerald shed. 








Alas! it was a home to Eudora’s heart no more! 


But she had. not long to ponder the mournful past. 
Why pause that flying circle of gay dancers in mid 
career? Their voices are hushed—their cheeks pale. 
It was the fearful note of the trumpet, far-ringing, but 
giving no ‘ uncertain sound’ toa trained or timid ear. 
It died away — and all was still — only the faint murmur 
of the sleepy bee from the asphodel blossoms, and the 
ericket’s lonely cry. It came again — swelling and fall- 


like a warning voice from death’s ministering angel — 
and again falling and swelling, till it reached at length 
a pitch which made mistake impossible. A Turkish 
band was rapidly approaching, though yet invisible. 
There was a loud cry of despair among the Greeks. 
The children shrieked; the women sobbed; and the old 
men lifted their dim eyes to heaven and crossed them- 
selves. ‘We must die!’ cried one; ‘ We must die!’ 
cried another ; ‘We must die!’ echoed all—and they 
stood motionless, crowded together, and gazing upon 
each other’s pale faces with dum dismay. 

Eudora made her appearance at this moment, moving 
out from the throng which pressed around, with her beys 
beside her. Her cheek was white like theirs, but not 
with fear. Her step faltered not, and she stood erect 
before them with the glowing eye of a warrior armed 
for fight. ‘ Die, my countrymen!’ she said; ‘ die here! 
die without a blow! No! no! for shame!’ ‘What can we 
do then ?’ asked a white-haired old man, whose lips guiv- 
ered as he spoke. ‘ The monastery! make for the mon- 
astery — flee for your lives —and God help you— flee !’ 
The Moslem bugle rose fearfully on the evening 
air. ‘The monastery!’ shouted one; and ‘the mon- 
astery !’ shrieked another; and then ensued a frantic 
rush for the bridge which crossed the stream at the 
bottom of the long, sloping hamlet-green. They had all 
barely passed it, — Eudora hastening her children on- 
ward in the rear—and were rapidly mounting the 
upland on their way to the shelter in question, when the 
Infidel band of cavalry made their appearance on the 
summit of the opposite ridge beyond the little village. 
They were at full speed, with banner streaming; and the 
leader goaded his foaming eharger with a naked sword. 
It was too late. The Greeks had reached the massy 
great gates of the monastery. The enemy thundered 
over the bridge, and rushed up the hill with loud cries of 
assault, but the villagers were every one of them safe in 
the convent’s court, and the old and moss-grown portals 
fast barred and braced against the pursuers. The latter 
wheeled around about it two or three times, as if to satisfy 
themselves of its strength, and then, with a slackened 
pace, and a cclamor of angry curses, tumultuously 
descended the hill, repassed the bridge, and scattered 
themselves in various directions over the village. 

An hour or two passed away — devoted to quiet pil- 
lage and gluttony — and then a fierce burst of exultation 
was heard by those who watched from the outer walls of 
the convent; and presently a sheet of fire broke out up- 
on the startless sky —and another—and another —till 
at length the whole eastern horizon was lighted with 
one broad flame. Long ere midnight the last roof of the 
hamlet was in ashes. Here the Greeks supposed the 
enemy would rest; but they were mistaken. The con- 
flagration had scarcely subsided, when the infuriated 
foragers were heard again coming over the bridge, and 
soon after shouting under the walls —enraged to the 
highest degree by the obvious security of their appoin- 
ted victims. Findingthe huge gates impracticable, they 
tried the feint of calling a parley with the monks. ‘Open 
to us, worthy fathers!’ cried the leader, ‘we want noth- 
ing but shelter and good.’ —‘ Good fare ye shall have, 
then,’ answered a deep voice from a small port-hole— 
‘fire away sons!’ Anda volley of musketry followed, 
which soon cured the assailants of the most troublesome 
portion of their familiarity. They retreated hastily, 
leaving one or two men dead and dying. 

Deep silence followed. The monks appointed a 
watch at all quarters of the large building, and assem- 
bled the vilagers in the chapel which formed its centre. 
Thankfully, although with out many tears, they held 
brief consultation with each other on the day’s transac- 
tions; and then with spirits soothed by the pious fathers’ 
chant of praise for deliveranee, stretched themselves out 
in groups on the flour of the chapel, to be refreshed for 
new effort and alarms on the morrow. Only a single 
lamp, swung from the ceiling, flared dimly over their 
heads ; nosound abroad disturbed them; and they sank 
quietly to sleep. 

— All but Eudora. Her eyelids closed not; as she 
leaned silently on the lower steps of the altar, watching 








ing on the anxious ear of those that listened as for life, 


with fixed gaze the calm rest of her beautiful boys, lock- 








ed fast in each others’ arms. The scene went to her 
soul’s depths. The heroine was merged in the mother; 
and all the passionate tenderness of a heart filled with 
anxious love, broke forth, the more vehement for its 
temporary suppression. Tears relieved the overchar- 
ged bosom. She embraced her smiling babes, and, lift- 
ing her eyes and her hands, uttered, with a low voice, 
amid the solemn gloom of the midnight, a fervent 
thanksgiving in behalf of those for whom she wept, and 
a prayer that God, who had remembered her thus in her 
afflicticn and danger, would still hold the fatherless and 
the widow as in the hollow of his hand. 


A sound startled her—she looked around her on the 
still forms of the sleepers—but saw no moving thing, 
and she attempted to fix her thoughts again on devo- 
tion. A sudden flash in the galleries of the chapel 
caught her eye, and she leapt to her feet.— ‘ Arm !— 
brothers, arm!’ she cried, with a shriek that echoed 
through the house.—‘ To your arms, or we are lost! 
A hoarse exulting laugh rang in the building above, and 
a moment after, ere the horror-suicken Greeks and the 
confused monks had scarcely collected together in hasty 
consternation about the altar, a row of shining musket- 
ry was thrust out simultaneously from the edge of the 
galleries, all round, over their heads. The Turks had 
availed themselves of the weariness of the sentinels, en- 
tered the house stealthy, and even possessed themselves 
of the monks’ arms, which they found stacked near the 
entrance. 

The poor villagers saw that all was indeed lost, and 
giving themselves up to despair, they crowded together, 
embracing each other, and cuvered their faces with their 
hands. The monks, alone, retained some degree of 
courage, and the Father of the convent stood up, in the 
midst of them, on the steps of the altar, and called on 
his fierce enemies for mercy — mercy to the woman and 
the defenceless. It was avain request. ‘ Beggarly in- 
fidels!’ shouted the Turkish captain—‘ Dogs! das- 
tards! ye shall die in yoursins!’ and he brandished his 
sabre over his head with a frenzied energy, which suffi- 
ciently indicated the earnestness of his purpose.— 
‘Ready! my sons! let us give the scoundrels their due !? 
The long line of polished barrels was leveled at com- 
mand, and the old monk sank upon his knees. —‘ Aim!’ 
shouted the Turk. Scarcely was this word uttered, 
when the massy doors by which the Moslems had enter- 
ed the galleries, burst violently open, and swung back 
upon the walls on the side with a noise which made the 
chapel ring again; and a rush of rapid feet was heard, 
and then the blast of a Kleft bugle, sounding the battle 
charge. It wasa band of Armatoli, led on by a young 
warrior armed to the teeth. No time was lost in words. 
A desperate struggle ensued, the Greek leader engaging 
hand tohand with the captain of the Turks. Fora 
brief interval the issue was uncertain, but the victory 
of the young Greek over his fierce but inebriated and 
confused antagonist soon decided the contest in favor of 
the new-comers. The Moslems, having lost about forty 
of their number, threw down their arms just at day- 
dawn, and submitted to the conqueror’s mercy. 


Of the scene which ensued on the meeting of the 
villagers with their gallant deliverers, nothing need be 
added; it was one of those, which attempts at descrip- 
tion must degrade. Let it be only understood, that the 
Kleft band proved to be all Mainotes, and their brave 
commander none else but the long-lost husband of Eu- 
dora. 

Boston Evening Gazette. 





THE FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


Writers differ on what fruit it was that Adam ate in 
Paradise. Some say it was an apple, others, who are 
fond of sweet fruits, say it was a fig; while others, who 
are partial to acid, contend that it was citron. Rabbi 
Solomon is of opinion that Moses concealed the real 
name of the fruit, fearful it would be detested by all the 
world, and that no one would ever taste it. With due 
submission to rabbinical opinions, we must differ from 
the learned Israelite; for it appears to us, that if the 
fruit were known, more would be eaten of it than of any 





other. 
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JOEL BARLOW. 


Jorn Bartow an eminent statesman and poet, was 
born at Reading, Fairfield Co., Connecticut, about the 
year 1757, and was the youngest of ten children. His fa- 
ther, arespectable farmer, died while he wasyetatschool, 
leaving him property sufficient only to defray the ex- 
penses of his education. In 1774 he was placed at 
Dartmouth college ; but he very soon removed to Yale 
college, where he was graduated in 1778, being ranked 
among the first of his class, for talents and learning, and 
particularly conspicuous for his skill in poetry. During 
the vacations of the college he more than once seized 
his musket, and repaired as a volunteer to the camp, 
where four of his brothers were on duty. He was 
present at several skirmishes, and is said to have fought 
bravely in the battle of the White Plains. 

After leaving college he engaged for a short time in 
the study of the law; but, being urged to qualify him- 
self for the office of chaplain, he applied himself dili- 
gently to the study of theology, and at the end of six 
weeks was licensed to preach. He immediately joined 
the army, and discharged the duties of his new station 
until the return of peace. As a preacher he was much 
respected. But in the camp he continued to cultivate 
his taste for poetry, writing patriotic songs, and compos- 
ing, in part, his Vision of Columbus. He also published 
in 1780 an elegy on the death of his early friend and 
patron, Titus Hosmer, and in 1781 a poem entitled ‘ the 
Prospect of Peace,’ which he had pronounced at Com- 
mencement. About this time he married Ruth Baldwin 
of New Haven, sister of Abraham Baldwin. 

In 1783, after the army was disbanded, he returned to 
the study of the law at Hartford, where for his immedi- 
ate support he established a weekly newspaper. ‘The 
original articles, which he inserted, gave it celebrity and 
awide circulation. In 1785 he was admitted to the bar 
and in the same year published acorrected and enlarged 
edition of Watts’ version of the Psalms with a collection 
of Hymns. It was printed at Hartford by ‘ Barlow & 
Babcock.’ This work was undertaken at the request of 
the General Association of the ministers of Connecticut, 
and published by their recommendation. Many of the 
psalms were altered so as to be adapted to the American 
churches, several were written almost knew, and seve- 
ral, which had been omitted by Dr Watts, were supplied. 
Barlow inserted also some original hymns. In 1787 he 
published the Vision of Columbus, a large poem, with 
flattering success. It was dedicated to Louis XVI. 
Some of its interesting passages are said to be imitations 
or copies of desc*iptions in the Incas of Marmontel. 

About this time he gave up his concern in the weekly 
paper, and opened a book shop chiefly with a view to 

the sale of his poem and of the new edition of the 
psalms. Having accomplished these objects, he quitted 
the business and engaged in the practice of the law. 
But in this profession he was not successful, for his 
elocution was embarrassed and his manners not familiar 
and conciliating, and his attention was also diverted 
from it by poetical and literary pursuits. He was con- 
cerned in several occasional publications at Hartford, 
particularly in the Anarchiad, a very singular poem, 
which was projected by Dr Hopkins, and which had 
considerable political influence. In an oration July 4, 
1787 he earnestly recommended an efficient general gov- 
ernment, the new Constitution being then under consid- 
eration of the convention at Philadelphia. Urged by 
the necessity of providing for his subsistence, he went 
to Europe in 1788 as the agent of the Scioto land com- 
pany, but ignorant of their fraudulent designs. From 
England he crossed over to France, where he made sale 
of some of the lands; but in the result he was left with- 
out any resource for his maintenance, excepting his own 
talents and reputation. At thisperiod his zeal for repub- 
licanism induced him to take an active part in the 

French revolution, being particularly gonnected with 

the Girondists, or the moderate party. In 1791 he went 

to England, where he published the first part of his ‘ Ad- 





vice to the Privileged Orders,’ a work in which he rep- 
robates the feudal system, the national church establish- 





ments, the military system, the administration of justice, 
and the system of revenue and finance, as they exist in 
the royal and aristocratical governments of Europe. In 
Feb. 1792 he published the ‘Conspiracy of Kings,’ a 
poem of about 400 lines, occasioned by the first coalition 
of the continental sovereigns against France; and in 
the autumn of the same year a letter to the national 
convention of France, in which he recommends among 
other measures the abolition of the connexion between 
the government and the national church. These publi- 
cations brought him some profit as well as fame. At 
the close of this year he was deputed by the London 
constitutional society to present their address to the 
French national convention, which conferred upon him 
the rights of a French citizen. Fearful of the resent- 
ment of the English government, he now fixed his resi- 
dence in France. A deputation being soon sent to Savoy 
to organize it as a department of the Republic, he 
accompanied it with his friend, Gregorie, to Chamberry, 
the capital, where he resided several months, and at the 
request of his legislative friends wrote an address to 
the people of Piedmont, inciting them to throw of their 
allegiance to their king. At this time he also composed 
‘ Hasty Pudding,’ a mock didactic poem, the most popu- 
lar of his poetical productions. After his return to 
Paris he translated Volney’s ruin’s, but his time was 
principally occupied by commercial speculations, in 
which he acquired a large property. Shocked by the 
atrocities of the revolution, he took little part in politics. 
About the year 1795 he went to the north of Europe 
to accomplish some private business, entrusted to him, 
and on his return was appointed by president Washing- 
ton as consul at Algiers, with powers ‘to negotiate a 
treaty of peace with the Dey and redeem the American 
captives on the coast of Barbary. He immediately left 
Paris, and passing through Spain crossed over to Al- 
giers. He soon concluded a treaty and negotiated also 
a treaty with Tripoli, rescuing many American citizens 
from slavery. His humane exertions were attended 
with great danger. In 1797 he resigned his consulship 
and returned to Paris, where he purchased the splendid 
hotel of the count, Clermont de Tonnere, in which he 
lived for some years in a sumptuous manner. 

On the occurrence of the rupture between his native 
country and France, he published a letter to the people 
of the United Stat’. on the measures of Mr Adams’ 
administration. nis was soon followed by a second 
part, containing speculations on various political sub- 
jects. At this period he presented a memoir to the 
French government, denouncing the whole system of 
privateering, and contending for the right of neutrals to 
trade in articles contraband of war. 

In the spring of 1805, having sold his real estate in 
France, he returned to America after an absence of 
nearly 17 years. He purchased a beautiful situation 
and house near Georgetown but within the limits of the 
city of Washington. This place he called‘ Kaloram.’ 
He printed in 1806 a prospectus of a national Institution 
at Washington, which should combine a university with 
a learned society, together with a military and naval 
academy and a school of fine arts. In compliance with 
this project a bill was introduced into the Senate, but it 
was not passed intu a law. 

In 1808 he published the Columbiad, a poem, which 
had been the labor of half his life, in the most splendid 
volume, which had ever issued from the American 
press. It was adorned by excellent engravings, execu- 
ted in London, and was inscribed to Robert Fulton, with 
whom he had long lived in friendship and whom he re- 
garded as his adopted son. This work, though soon 
published in a cheaper form, has never acquired much 
popularity. As anepic poem it had great faults both in 
the plan and the execution. It is justly exposed to 
severe criticism for some extravagant and absurd flights 
of fancy and for the many new-coined and uncouth 
words, which it contains. Its sentiments also have been 
thought hostile to Christianity. Gregorie addressed a 
letter to the author, reproving him for placing the cross 
among the symbols of fraud, folly, and error. Mr Bar- 
low in his reply declared, that he was not an unbeliever, 
or that he had not renounced Christianity, and endeav- 








ored to justify the description, which had offended Greg- 


oire,on the ground that he had been accustomed to 
regard the cross not as the emblem of Christianity itself 
but of its corruptions by popery. 

In 1811 he was nominated a minister plenipotentiary 
tothe French government, but in his attempt to nego- 
tiate a treaty of commerce and indemnification for spo- 
liations he was not successful. At length, in October, 
1812, he was invited toa conference with the emperor 
at Wilna. He immediately set off, travelling day and 
night. Overcome by fatigue, and exposed to sudden 
changes from extreme cold to the excessive heat of the 
small cottages of the Jews, which are the only taverns 
in Poland, he was seized bya violent inflammation of the 
lungs, which terminated his life at Zarnowica, or Zar- 
nowitch, an obscure village near Cracow, Dec. 22, 1812, 
aged 54 years. His widow died at Kalorama May 30, 
1818, aged 62. 

He was of an amiable disposition and domestic habits, 
generally silent in mixed company, and often absent in 
mind. His manners were grave and dignified. If, as 
there is reason to conclude, though once a preacher of 
the gospel he had ceased to regard it as of divine authur- 
ity, and died without the support of its glorious promis- 
es; there is no wise man, who will envy him the pos- 
session of his worldly prosperity and distinction to be 
acquired at the price of the abandonment of the religion, 
which he once preached. As a poet Mr Barlow will 
hardly live in the memory of future ages. His vision 
of Columbus, replete with the scenes of the revolution, 
acquired, notwithstanding its imperfections, great popu- 
larity as a national, patriotic poem, But when cast 
anew into an epic form, with the attempt to give by 
means Of a vision an epic unity to a long series of un- 
connected actions, presenting philosophical speculation 
rather than interesting narrative, the Columbiad sunk 
into neglect. Besides intellectual power a poet, must 
have a rich fancy, a refined taste, and a heart of feeling. 
— Mr Barlow had meditated a general history of the Uni- 
ted States and made large collections of the necessary 
documents. 

He published several pieces in American Poems; 
Prospect of Peace, 1781; Vision of Columbus, 1787. 
the conspiracy of kings, London, 1796 ; advice to privi- 
leged orders, in two parts; a letter to the national con- 
vention ; address tothe people of Piedmont; hasty pud- 
ding, a poem, 12mo. 1796; the Columbiad, 4to. 1808, and 
12mo. 1809; oration on the fourth July, 1809. 


THE MORAL TENDENCY OF THEATRICAL 
EXHIBITIONS. 


Original. 





Tuere are certain traits of individual character which 
are common to the whole human race; and which have 
shewn themselves more or less predominant in all ages 
and countries. Among the most prominent of these is 
the desire for amusement. This is evident from the 
records of all those nations with whose hisiories we 
have been made acquainted. The popular amusements 
of the rude nations of antiquity were but few and sim- 
ple, consisting, as they did, chiefly in the song and 
dance; while those of the more polished, were numer- 
ous, refined and luxurious. 

Among the various sports and festivals of the ancient 
Greeks, we find that dramatic representations held a 
conspicuous place. It was in Greece that the drama 
had its origin. There was laid the foundation of an 
amusement which was destined to take a high place 
among the pastimes of the civilized world; and to bring 
to its aid the genius and learning, of some of the most 
distinguished men in the annals of literature. 

Although considerable change has been effected, as 
regards certain peculiarities of the original drama; still 
the design of all dramatic writing and acting, is essen- 
tially the same. The general features of modern trage- 
dy differ but little from those of the ancient. The same 
is true of comedy. 

In estimating the effects of theatrical exhibitions upon 
the morals of a community, it may be proper, in the 
first place, to inquire into the design of these repre- 
sentations. What is the design of tragedy? It may 





with justice be answered ; to afford pleasure and instruc- 
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tion to give a representation of human life in some of 
its most affecting and serious incidents. It is intended, 
generally, to illustrate some moral truth, by exhibiting 
pictures of virtue and vice; thereby shewing, that dis- 
grace and misfortune are the sure and direct consequen- 
ces of the indulgence of evil passions, or vicious practi- 
ces: and, on thecontrary, that a virtuous and correct 
course of life, eventually leads to prosperity and happi- 
ness. 

What is the design of comedy? It is to instruct and 
amuse, by holding up for our scorn and derision the 
follies and foibles of mankind. The chief instrument 
employed to effect this purpose, is ridicule. We see in 
comedy the failings, and slighter vices of man, and those 
peculiarities of character which are contrary to the 
tules of propriety or troublesome to society, exposed and 
brought into contempt, by the ingenious touchesof satire 
and writ? Such exhibitions of human nature are calcu- 
lated tobe of real service to the world; and thus the 
design of comedy is shewn to be moral and useful. Be- 
sides, ridicule isa weapon which may often be used 
with much more success, than sober reason and argu- 
ment. 

Thus have I attempted to show the nature, and orig- 
inal design of scenic representations. 

My purpose now, is to inquire how far this design has 
been answered. What says the history of the drama on 
this point ? It abounds with complaints of the perversion 
and degradation to which the stage has been subjected. 
Its warmest advocates are compelled to acknowledge 
this fact and their only consolation seems to be’in the 
hope of a dramatic reformation. 

True it is, that the abuse of a thing, is not alwaysa 
disproof of its general utility; or an argument in favor 
of itsdisuse. Were this the case, we should be com- 
pelled to condemn many practices and inventions of 
mankind, which are acknowledged by all to be beneficial 
in their general tendency ; because there is, perhaps, no 
one of them which may not be, or has not been, in sume 
respects, perverted. But when this abuse is carried to 
too great an extent, the object of it may with justice be 
condemned. That such has been the case with regard 
to theatrical exhibitions, I shall now attempt to prove. 

Amusement is, to a certain extent, necessary to the 
happiness of man. But it should be indulged and pur- 
sued only with moderation. This is admitted by all; 
and thus one important evil of theatrical exhibitions is 
here brought into notice. It arises from their peculiar 
and powerful fascinations, in consequence of which 
much injury has been done tocommunity. The young, 
in particular, are hence induced to a too frequent attend- 
ance on the representations of the stage, and thus, in 
addition to much useless waste of their time and money, 
jt often happens, that they are beguiled by the influence 
of vicious companions, from the path of virtue and 
morality, and are led to walk in the forbidden roads of 
vice and folly. Many a youthful tenant of our peniten- 
tiaries and prisons will trace his first obliquities from 
the path of rectitude to the theatre. 

There is another evil consequence of theatrical exhi- 
bitions, which is so palpable that [ cannot refrain from 
noticing it at some length. It arises from that proneness 
to evil which pour, weak human nature has always 
evinced. Probably there is no popular amusement which 
has a more direct tendency to foster this propensity to 
evil, than that afforded by the drama. Persons seldom 
attend theaires for the purpose of gaining instruction. 
They goto be-amused. While they are enjoying the 
pleasure then afforded, the mind is thrown off its guard. 
It is at such times that the arch enemy of mankind whis- 
pers his delusions in their ears, and finally triumphs 
over their weakness, — as an army is sure to be routed, 
if attacked when its sentries are asleep, and, the soldiers 
are dispersed throughout their camps, engaged in revelry 
and rioting. 

Again—but I forbear to speak at length of those 
allurements to immorality and debauchery, which 
are the usual concomitants of theatres. The fact of 
their existence is a strong argument against theatres. 
Besides, there are many gross and indecent representa- 
tions produced on the stage, which cannot fail to shock 





the modesty and delicacy of any chaste and virtuous 
mind, — especially that of a female. 

There is danger, also, to be apprehended to the morals 
of spectators of theatrical exhibitions, from the misdirec- 
tion of that dangerous and powerful weapon of the com- 
edian—ridicule. Both good men and good principles, 
as well as bad, may be, and they have been, set up as 
marks against which the shafts of derision have been 
launched. 

There is, also, another circumstance which tends 
greatly to injure the good design of the drama. It is 
this. Play-actors, as a class of community, are, too 
often persons of dissolute and vicious habits ; and hence, 
recommendations of virtue, and warnings against vice, 
coming from such sources, will produce little, if any, 
good effect. 

The friends of the drama may be disposed to argue in 
favor of its good tendency, from the circumstance of its 
being an amusement, which is found and tolerated 
among the most refined and enlightened nations. But 
an argument of this nature, —if indeed it is an argu- 
ment — is easily answered. It does not follow as a mat- 
ter of course, that because the members of any commu- 
nity are enlightened that they must be moral. By no 
means. On the other hand, it is generally true that the 
progress of any nation in refinement and luxury, is inva- 
riably attended with a proportionate increase of immor- 
ality and corruption. The taste of the nation becomes 
vitiated and hence, the drama — which is ever compelled, 
for its support, to humor the prevailing taste of its pat- 
rons — must, in such a country, become assimilated to 
the vicious character of its inhabitants. 

I would, by no means, assert, that the evil effects of 
theatrical exhibitions, which I have here pointed out, 
are universal. These exhibitions have, unquestionably, 
been sometimes, so conducted that their tendency, upon 
the whole, was beneficial. Some individuals there may 
have been, also, who would derive benefit from any dra- 
matic representations—as the bee extracts only the 
honey from poisonous flowers. But I have spoken of 
their effects generally. From all these considerations 
which have been brought forward, with respect to theat- 
rical exhibitions, an impartial mind will readily conclude 
that their moral tendency is injurious. W. Vz. 





PHugittve Sketches. 





THE TWINS. 


Durine the period of the war of the revolution, there 
resided, in the western part of Massachusetts, a farmer 
by the name of Stedman. He wasa man of substance, 
descended from a very respectable English family, well 
educated, distinguished for great firmness of character 
in general, and alike remarkable for inflexible integrity 
and steadfast loyalty to his king. Such was the reputa- 
tion he sustained, that, even when the most violent an- 
tipathies against royalism swayed the community, it was 
still admitted on all hands, that farmer Stedman, though 
a tory, was honest in his opinions, and firmly believed 
them to be right. 

The period came when Burgoyne was advancing 
fromthe north. It wasa time of great anxiety with 
both the friends and foes of the revolution, and one 
which called forth their highest exertions. The patri- 
otic militia flocked to the standard of Gates and Stark, 
while many of the tories resorted to the quarters of Bur- 
goyne andBaum. Among the latter wasStedman. He 
had no sooner decided it to be his duty,than he took a 
kind farewell of his wife, a woman of uncommon beau- 
ty, gave his children,a twin boy and girl, a long em- 
brace, then mounted his horse and departed. He joined 
himself to the unfortunate expedition of Baum, and 
was taken, with other prisoners of war, by the victori- 
ous Stark. 

He had made no attempt to conceal his name or char- 
acter, which were both soon discovered, and he was ac- 
cordingly committed to prison as a traitor. The gaol, 
in which he was confined, was in the western part of 
Massachusetts, and nearly in‘a ruinous condition. The 
farmer was one night waked from his sleep by several 





persons in his room. ‘Come,’said they, ‘you can now 





regain your liberty: we have made a breach in the pris- 
on, through which you can escape.’ To their astonish- 
ment, Stedman utterly refused to leave his prison. In 
vain they expostulated with him ; in vain they represen- 
ted to him that life was at stake. His reply was, that 
he was a true man, anda servant of king George, and 
he would not creep out of a hole at night, and sneak 
away from the rebels, to save his neck from the gallows. 
Finding it altogether fruitless to attempt to move him, 
his friends left him, with some expressions of spleen. 

The time at length arrived for the trial of the prison- 
er. The distance tothe place where the court was sit- 
ting was about sixty miles. Stedman remarked to the 
sheriff, when he came to attend him, that it would save 
some expense and inconvenience, if he could be permit- 
ted to go alone, and on foot. ‘ And suppose,’ said the 
sheriff, ‘ that you should prefer your safety to your hon- 
or, and leave me to seek you in the British camp? ‘I 
had thought,’ said the farmer, reddening with indigna- 
tion, ‘that I was speaking to one who knew me.’ ‘Ido 
know you, indeed,’ said the sheriff; ‘ I spoke but in jest; 
you shall have your way. Go, and on the third day I 
shall expect to see you at S . * * * * The 
farmer departed, and at the appointed time he placed 
himself in the hands of the sheriff. 





I was now engaged as hiscounsel. Stedman insisted, 

before the court, upon telling his whole story; and, when 
I would have taken advantage of some technical points, 
he sharply rebuked me, and told me that he had not em- 
ployed me to prevaricate, but only to assist him in telling 
the truth. Ihad never seen such a display of simple in- 
tegrity. It was affecting to witness his love of holy, © 
unvarnished truth, elevating him above every other con- 
sideration, and presiding in his breast as a sentiment 
even superior to the love of life. Isaw the tears more 
than once springing to the eyes of his judges; never 
before, or since, have I felt such an interest in a client. 
I plead for him as I would have plead for my own life. 
{ drew tears, but I could not sway the judgment of stern 
men, controlled rather by a sense of duty than the com- 
| passionate promptings of humanity. Stedman was con- 
\demned. I told himthere was a chance of pardon, if 
he would ask for it. I drew up a petition, and requested 
him to sign it; but he refused. ‘ I have done,’ said he, 
‘what I thought my duty. I can ask pardon of my God, 
jana my king; but it would be hypocrisy to ask forgive- 
/ness of these men, for an action which I should repeat, 
| were I placed again in similar circumstances. No! ask 
| Mme not to sign that petition. If what you call the cause 
|of American freedom requires the blood of an honest 
| man for a conscientious discharge of what he deemed 
|his duty, let me be its victim. Go to my judges, and tell 
them that I place not my fears nor my hopes in them.’ 
It was in vain that I pressed the subject; and I went 
away in despair. 





In returning to my house, I accidentally called on an 
| acquaintance, a young man of brilliant genius, the 
subject of a passionate predilection for painting. This 
led him frequently to take excursions into the country, 
for the purpose of sketching such objects and scenes as 
were interesting to him. From one of these rambles he 
had just returned. I found him sitting at his easel, 
giving the last touches to the picture which attracted 
your attention. He asked my opinion of it. ‘It is a fine 
picture,’ said I; ‘ is ita fancy piece, orare they portraits ? 
‘ They are portraits,’ said he; ‘ and save perhaps a little 
embellishment, they are, I think, striking portraits of 
the wife and children of your unfortunate client, Sted- 
man. Inthe course of my rambles, I chanced to call at 
his house in H I never saw a more beautiful 
group. The mother is one of a thousand ; and the twins 
are a pair of cherubs.’ ‘ Tell me,’ said I, laying my 
hand on the picture, ‘ tell me, are they true and faithful 
portraits of the wife and children of Stedman?’ My 
earnestness made my friend stare. He assured me that, 
so far as he could be permitted to judge of his own pro- 
ductions, they were striking representations. I asked no 
farther questidits ; I seized the picture, and hurried with 
it to the prison where my client was confined. I found 
him sitting, his face covered with his hands, and appar- 
ently wrung by keen emotion. I placed the picture in 
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such a situation that he could not fail to see it. I laid 
the petition on the little table by his side, and left the 
room. 

In half an hour I returned. The farmer grasped my 
hand, while tears stole down his cheeks; hiseye glanced 
first upon the picture, and then to the petition. He said 
nothing, but handed the latter to me. I took it, and left 
the apartment. He had put his nametoit. The petition 
was granted, and Stedman was set at liberty. 





GRANDEUR OF ASTRONOMICAL DISCOV- 
ERIES. 

Ir was a pleasant evening in the month of May; and 
my sweet child, my Rosalie, and I had sauntered up to 
the castle’s top to enjoy the breeze that played around it, 
and to admire the unclouded firmament, that glowed and 
sparkled with unusual lustre from pole to pole. The 
atmosphere was in its purest and finest state for vision , 
the milky way was distinctly developed throughout its 
whole extent; every planet and every star above the 
horizon however near and brilliant or distant and faint, 
lent its Jambent light or twinkling ray to give variety 
and beauty to the hemisphere; while the round, bright 
moon — so distinctly defined were the lines of her figure, 
and so clearly visible even the rotundity of her form — 
seemed to hang off from the azure vault, suspended in 
midway air ; or stooping forward from the firmament 
her fair and radiant face, as if to court and return our 
gaze. 

We amused ourselves for some time, in observing 
through a telescope the planet Jupiter, sailing in silent 
majesty with his squadron of satellites along the vast 
ocean of space between us and the fixed stars; and ad- 
mired the felicity of that design, by which those distant 
bodies had been parcelled vut and aranged into constel- 
lations ; so as to have served not only for beacons to the 
ancient navigator, but, as it were, for landmarks tv as- 
tronomers at this day; enabling them, through in dif- 
ferent countries, to indicate to each other with ease the 
place and motion of those planets, comets and magnifi- 
cent meteors, which inhabit, revolve, and play in the in- 
termediate space. 

We recalled and dwelt with delight on the rise and 
progress of the science of astronomy ; on that series of 
astonishing discoveries through succeesive ages, which 
display, in so strong a light, the force and reach of the 
human mind; and on those bold conjectures and sublime 
reveries which seem to tower even to the confines of di- 
vinity, and denote the high destiny to which mortals 
tend: that thought, for instance, which said to have been 
first started by Pythagoras, and which modern astrono- 
mers approve; that the stars which we call fixed, al- 
though they appear to us to be nothing more than ‘large 
spangles of various sizes glittering on the same concave 
surface, are nevertheless, bodies as large as our sun, 
shining, like him, with original and not reflected light, 
placed at incalculable distances asunder, and each star 
the solar centre of a system of planets, which revolve 
around it as the planets belonging to our system do 
around the sun; that this is not only the case with all 
the stars which our eyes discern in the firmament, or 
which the telescope has brought within the sphere of 
our vision, but, according to the modern improvements 
of this thought, that there are probably other stars, 
whose light has not yet reached us, although light moves 
with a velocity a million times greater than that of a 
cannon.ball; that those luminous appearances, which we 
observe in the firmament, like flakes of thin, white 
cloud, are windows, as it were, which open to other 
firmaments, far, beyond the ken of human eye, or the 
power of optical instruments, lighted up, like ours, with 
hosts of stars or suns; that this scheme goes on through 
infinite space, which is filled with thousands upon thou- 
sands of those suns, attended by ten thousand times ten 
thousand worlds, all in rapid motion, yet calm, regular 
and harmonious, invariably keeping the paths prescri- 
bed to them; and these worlds peopled with myriads of 
intelligent beings. 

One would think that this conception, thus extended, 
would be bold enough to satisfy the whole enterprise of 
the human imagination, But what an accession of glory 








and magnificence does Dr Herschell superadd to it, when 
instead of supposing all those suns fixed, and the motion 
confined to their respective planets, he loosens those 
multitudinous suns themselves from their stations, sets 
them all into motion with their splendid retinue of planets 
and satellites, and imagines them, thus attended, to per- 
forma stupendous revolution,system above system, around 
some grander, unknown centre, somewhere in the bound- 
less abyss of space !— and when, carrying on the process, 
you suppose even that centre itself not stationary, but 
also counterpoised by other masses in the immensity of 
spaces, with which, attended by their accumulated 
trains of 
‘Planets, suns, and adamantine spheres 
Wheeling unshaked throughout the void immense,’ 

it maintains harmonious concert, surrounding, in its 
vast career, some other centre still more remote and stu- 
pendous, which in its turn——‘ You overwhelm me,’ 
cried Rosalie, as I was laboring to pursue the immense 
concatenation ; — ‘my mind is bewildered and lost in the 
effort to follow you, and finds no point on which to rest 
its weary wing.’ —‘ Yet there is a point my dear Rusalie 
—the throne of the Most High. Imagine that the ulti- 
mate centre, to which this vast and inconceivably mag- 
nificent and august apparatus is attached, and around 
which it is continually revolving. Oh! what a specta- 
cle for the cherubim and seraphim, and the spirits of the 
just made perfect, who dwell on the right hand of that 
throne, if, as may be, and probably is, the case, their 
eyes are permitted to pierce through the whole, and take 
in, at one glance, all its order, beauty, sublimity and 
glory, and their ears to distinguish that celestial harmo- 
ny, unheard by us, in which those vast globes, as they 
roll on in their respective orbits, continually hymn their 
great Creator’s praise!’ 





PROCESSION OF NUNS IN A CATHOLIC 
HOSPITAL. 

Ir was autumn,—and the earth, as if weary of the 
vanities of her children, was rapidly changing her vari- 
ed and gorgeous drapery for robes as sad and unadorn- 
ed as those of the cloister. The tall and almost leafless 
trees stood amid black and mouldering stumps, like gi- 
ants among the tombstones; the faint murmuring voice 
of the St Lawrence was heard in the distance, and the 
winds rustled among the leaves as imitating the sound of 
its waters. 


The melancholy that we feel when gazing on natural 
scenes in the vigor of young existence, is but pleasure 
in a softened form. It has none of the bitterness, none of 
that soul-sickening sense of desolation, which visits us 
in our riper years, when we have had sad experience 
of the jarring interests, the selfish coldness, and the 
heartless caprice of the world. A rich imagination, 


St Charles, about a mile westward from the town. He 
paused before the extensive and venerable looking hos- 
pital, founded by M. de St Valliere, the second bishop of 
Quebec. The high, steep roof, and the wide portals, 
beneath which various images of the saints were safely 
ensconced in their respective niches, were indistinctly 
seen in the dimness of twilight; but a rich gush of 
sound from the interior of the building poured on the 
ear, mingling the deep tones of the organ with woman’s 
sweetest melody. 

All that painting and music, pomp and pageantry, can 
do to dazzle the imagination and captivate the heart 
has ever been employed by that tremendous hierarchy, 
‘whose roots were in another world, and far-stretching 
shadow awed our own.’ At this time, the effect was in- 
creased by that sense of mystery so delightful to the hu- 
man soul. ‘ Ora, ora pro nobis,’ was uttered by beings 
secluded from the world, taking no part in the busy 
game of life, and separated from all that awakens the 
tumult of passion and the eagerness of pursuit. How, 
then, could fancy paint them otherwise than lovely, pla- 
cid and spotless! Had Percival been behind the curtain 
during these sanctified dramas, — had he ever searched 
out the indolence, the filth and the profligacy, secreted 
in such retreats, the spell that bound him would have 
been broken; but it had been riveted by early associa- 
tion, and now rendered peculiarly delightful by the ex- 
cited state of his feelings. Resigning himself entirely 
to its dominion, he inquired of one who stood within the 
door, whether it was possible for him to gain admit- 
tance. 

The man held out his hand for money, and, having 
received a livre, answered, ‘ Certainly, sir. You must 
be a stranger in Quebec, or you would know there is to 
be a procession of white nuns to-night, in honour of M. 
de St Valliere.’ So saying he led the way into the 
building. 

An old priest, exceedingly lazy in. his manner, and 
monotonous in his tone, was reading mass, to which 
most of the audience zealously vociferated a response. 

An arch, ornamented with basso relievo figures of the 
saints on one side of the chancel, surmounted a door 
which apparently led to an interior chapel; and beneath 
a similar one, on the opposite side, was a grated window 
shaded by a large, flowing curtain of black silk. 

Behind this provoking screen were the daughters of 
earth, whom our traveller supposed to be as beautiful as 
angels, and as pure. 

For some time a faint response, a slight cough, or a 
deep-drawn sigh, alone indicated the vicinity of sera- 
phic beings. 

At length, however, the mass, with all its thousand 
ceremonies, was concluded. There was silence fora 
moment, and then there was heard one of the low, thril- 





like the transparent mantle of light, which the Flemish 
artists delight to throw around their pictures, gives its 
own glowing hues tothe dreariness of winter and the 
sobriety of autumn, as well as to the freshness of spring 
and the verdure of summer; and, if the affections are) 
calm and pure, forests and streams, sky and ocean, sun-! 
rise and twilight, will always bring deep, serene, and 

holy associations. Under the influence of such feelings, | 
our young traveller entered Quebec, just as the rays of 

the declining sun tinged the windows and spires with a. 
fiery beam, and fell obliquely on the distant hills in tran- | 
quil radiance. At the sign of St George and the Drag-! 
on, the horse made a motion to pause and, thus remind- | 
ed of the faithful creature’s extreme fatigue, he threw | 
the bridle over his neck, and gave him into the care of a | 
ragged hostler, who in bad French demanded his pleas- | 
ure. In thesame language his hostess gave her brief) 
salutation, ‘ A clever night to ride, please your honor. ’ } 


Percival civility replied to her courtesy, and gave or- | 
ders for supper. The inn was unusually crowded and 
noisy ; and, willing to escape awhile from the bustling 
scene, he walked out into the city. The loud ringing of 
the cathedral bells, summoning the inhabitants to eve- 
ning prayer, and the rolling uf drums from the neigh- 
boring garrison, were at variance with the quietude of 
his spirit. He turned from the main street, and ram- 
bled along until he reached the banks of the little river 


ling chants of the church of Rome. 


There was the noise of light, sandelled feet. The 
music died away to a delicious warbling, faint, yet ear- 
nest ;—then gradually rising to a bold, majestic burst of 
sound, the door on the opposite side opened, and the 
sisterhood entered amid the glare of light. 

That most of them were old and ugly passed unnotic- 
ed; for whatever visions an enthusiastical imagination 

might have conjured up, were certainly realized by the 
laoue that preceeded the procession. 

Her forehead was pale and lofty,—her expression 
proud, but highly intellectual. A white veil, carelessly 
pinned about her brow, fell over her shoulders in grace- 
ful drapery ; and, as she ‘glided along, the loose, white 
robe, that constituted the uniform of her order, displayed 
to the utmost advantage that undulating outline of beau- 
ty, for which the statutes of Psyche are so remarkable. 


A silver crucifix was clasped in her hands, and her 
eyes were steadily raised towards heaven; yet there was 
something in her general aspect, from which one would 
‘have concluded that the fair devotee had never known 
| the world, rather than thatshe had left it in weariness or 
disgust. Her eye happened to glance on our young 
friend as she passed near him; and he fancied it rested a 
| moment with delighted attention. 

The procession moved slowly on in pairs, the apostles 
bearing waxen lights on either side, until the last white 
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robe was concealed behind anarch at the other end of 
the extensive apartment. 

The receding sounds of ‘ O sanctissima, O purissima,’ 
floated on the air mingled with clouds of frankincense, 
andthe young man pressed his hand to his forehead 
with a bewildered sensation, as if the airy phantoms of 
the magic lantern had just been flitting before him. A 
notice from the porter, that the nuns were now at the al- 
tar performing silent mass, and that the doors were 
shortly to be closed, recalled his reccollection. 





THE LONE INDIAN. 


For many a returning autumn, a lone Indian was seen 
standing at the consecrated spot we have mentioned ; 
but, just thirty years after the death of Soonseetah, he 
was noticed for the last time. His step was then firm, 
and his figure erect, though he seemed old and way- 
worn. Age had not. dimmed the fire of his eye, but an 
expression of deep melancholy had settled on his wrin- 
kled brow. It was Powontonamo—he who had once 
been the Eagle of the Mokawks! He came to lie down 
and die beneath the broad oak, which shadowed the 
grave of Sunney-eye. Alas, the white man’s axe had 
been there! The tree he had planted was dead; and the 
vine, which had leaped so vigorously from branch to 
branch, now, yellow and withering, was falling to the 
ground. A deep groan burst from the soul of the sav- 
age. For thirty wearisome years, he had watched that 
oak, with its twining tendrils. They were the only 
things left in the wide world for him to love, and they 
were gone! He looked abroad. The hunting land of 
his tribe was changed, like its chieftain. No light canoe 
now shot down the river, like a bird upon the wing. 
The laden boat of the white man alone broke its smooth 
surface. The Englishman’s road wound like a serpent 
around the banks of the Mohawk; and iron hoofs had} 
so beaten down the war path, that a hawk’s eye could | 
uot discover an Indian track. The last wigwam was 
destroyed; and the sun looked boldly down upon spots 
he had visited only by stealth, during thousands and) 
thousands of moons. The few remaining trees, clothed | 
in the fantastic mourning of autumn; the long line of 
heavy clouds, melting away before the coming sun; and 
the distant mountain, seen through the blue mist of de- 
parting twilight, alone remained as he had seen them in 
his boyhood. All things spoke asad language to the 
heart of the desolate Indian. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘the young 
oak and the vine are like the Eagle and the Sunny-eye. 
They are cut down, torn and trampled on. The leaves 
are falling, and the clouds are scattering, like my peo- 
ple. I wish Icould once more see the trees standing 
thick, as they did when my mother held me to her bosom 
and sung the warlike deeds of the Mohawks.’ 

A mingled expression of grief and anger passed over 
his face, as he watched a loaded boat in its passage a- 
cross the stream. ‘The white man carries food to his 
wife and children, and he finds them in his home,’ said 
he. ‘Where is the squaw and the pappoose of the red 
man? They are here!’ As he spoke, he fixed his eye 
thoughtfully upon the grave. After a gloomy silence, 
he again looked round upon the fair scene, with a wan- 
dering and troubled gaze. ‘The pale face may like it,’ 
murmured he ; ‘but an Indian cannot die here in peace.’ 
So saying, he broke his bow-string, snapped his arrows, 
threw them on the burial-place of his fathers, and de- 
parted for ever. 








LABORS OF PERIODICAL COMPOSITION. 


I Know that it is an arduous undertaking, for one 
whose mind rarely feels the spring of bodily health bear- 
ing it up, whose frame is soon worn by mental labor, 
and who can seldom go to his task with that hopeful 
sense sustaining him, which a vigorous and clear spirit 
gives tothe soul. To know that our hour for toil is 
come, and that we are weak and unprepared; to feel 
that depression or lassitude is weighing us down, when 
we must feign lightness and mirth; or to mock our 
secret griefs with show of others not akin, must be the 
fate of him who labors in such a work. This is not all. 
When our work is done, and well done, the excitement 


| prince of the nation to be from anger. Is he not the 


sink down, and their is a dreadful void inthe mind. We 
feel as powerless as infancy till pushed to the exertion of 
our powers again ; even great success has its terrors. We 
fear that we shall never do so well again; and know 
how churlishly the world receives from us that which 
will not bear a comparison with what we have given them 
before. 

Yet these sufferings have their rewards. To bear up 
against ill health by a sudden and strong effort, to shake 
off low spirits, and drive away the mists which lie thick 
and heavy upon the mind, gives a new state of being to 
the soul cheerful as the light. To sit at home in our 
easy chair, and send our gay thoughts abroad, as it were, 
on wings to thousands — to imagine them laughing over 
the odd fancies and drolleries which had made us vain 
and happy in secret, multiplies and spreads our sympa- 
thies quietly and happily through the world. In this 
way, too, we can pour out before the world thoughts 
which had never been laid open even toa friend; and 
make it feel our melancholy, and bear our griefs, while 
we still sit in the secret of our souls. The heart tells its 
story abroad, yet loses not its delicacy: it lays itself bare, 
but is still sensitive. 





Parables from the German. 





THE BUTTERFLY CHASE. 


Earty one summer morning, young William went 
into his father’s garden to gather a nosegay of pinks and 
gillyflowers from a flower bed which belonged to him, as 
a present for his mother. It was her birth day. 

As he entered the garden he espied a beautiful butter- 
fly, that was fluttering here and there. And the boy 
forgot his mother and the flowers, and longed te catch 
the butterfly. 

At first he followed it with a light step, as if he wished 
to conceal himself, but with every step his impatience 
increased, and the small bird appeared to him more 
beautiful in the formation of its wings and color, as it 
receded from him. At length it came gently down and 
sat on a small fruit tree that was adorned with its first 
blossoms. It stood near his flower-bed, and the tree 
itself was a present from his father. Therefore, because 
it was so small and still wore such a beautiful crown of 
flowers, the boy loved it dearly. 

As soon as he saw the butterfly resting on a blossom 
of the tree, he sprang hastily toward it, and struck at it 
with his hat with so much force that all the blossoms fell 
scattering to the ground, and two young branches were 
torn from the trunk. 

And he looked down, confounded, before him, where 
the twigs had fallen and discovered that all his hya- 
cinths, gillyflowers, and pinks were crushed, and that 
the butterfly lay dead and shattered at his feet. 

Then William returned home weeping and lamenting, 
without butterfly or flowers. Anemblem of impassioned 
sensuality, that catches after forbidden pleasure. 





THE LION FIGHT. 


Tue royal spouse of a powerful ruler of the east, came 
to him one day, weeping with indignation, to seek revenge 
against a delinquent and offender of her majesty. Be- 
hold, said she, the criminal brought me an ornament of 
precious stones, but the jewel proved to be false. He is 
ulready atoning for his deceit in a gloomy cell, but he 
shall pay for his wickedness with his life, I swear it by 
myself. I demand, O king, that you condemn him to a 
contest with a lion. 

Oh, let us not judge in passion, replied the monarch. 
For how can indignation decree justice? It becomes a 


representative and vicegerent of the highest 2 
Does not God express his anger in the tempest? in- 
quired the queen. 
No, replied the king, he displays his benevolence even 
in the tempest. Ah, my beloved, man is too apt to form 
his idea of the Eternal from himself. 
But the queen’s anger increased and she said, God 
also hates and punishes the delinquent, and he has not 











which the employment had given us is gone, the spirits 


that justice be done the criminal. His death has been 
announced tohim. There is no alternative! 

Well, said the king, be it so! To-morrow! 

When on the following day the hour arrived, and the 
drums proclaimed the bloody spectacle, the queen arose 
with a splendid train, and rejoiced in her heart at the 
triumph of her indignation. 

For revenge is like a cooling cordial to the burning 
mind. 

The herald opened the lists, the delinquent stood 

there trembling, and the drums beat again. 
But behold, instead of a lion came a white harmless 
lamb, and familiarly approached the trembling man, 
The drums ceased, and the sweet music of harps and 
flutes was heard; and the lamb cringed at the feet of 
the victim, and looked mildly in his face. 

Then the eyes of the queen rested on her spouse, and 
she blushed. But the king said, That look, my beloved, 
is an evidence to me, that I have exercised the right of 
retaliation. He who deceived you is deceived in return, 
and to you will be given the noble, instead of the base! 
The blush on your cheeks, which appears to me more 
beautiful than the royal purple that adorns you, is also 
my reward. For your countenance assures me that I 
have acted like the representative and vicegerent of the 
highest ? 

Then the drums announced the termination of the 
spectacle, and the people cried, All hail, our king and 
queen! 








Miterary Stetches. 





ON THE MERITS OF MR FOX. 


Original. 








Exoavence in all ages and in every country has pos- 
sessed an exquisite charm as well as an irresistible do- 
minion. It was in youth that those extraordinary pow- 
ers of oratory were exhibited, which in after life ele- 
vated Mr Fox to a situation so important and so honora- 
ble. It was in youth that he acquired that faculty of ex- 
pression, and that thorough acquaintance with political 
topics, for which in after times he was so eminently dis- 
tinguished. Ever eager in his search after knowledge, 
and pursuing it with a zeal and affection which proved 
how highly it was valued, he could never rest satisfied, 
until he had gained the full extent of whatever excited 
his attention. Hurried on by an ardent desire of distine- 
tion, he applied himself with diligence and perseverance 
to the study of those branches of literature, which 
appeared to him most pleasing and useful. Such was 
the university of his genius that he could discourse with 
men of the most extensive knowledge, on subjects which 
required a remarkable degree of intimacy and penetra- 
tion. Thus early did he give evidence that he was des- 
tined, at some future period, to be the pride and the glory 
of the British nation. 

We pass from this brief and imperfect sketch of the 
youth of Mr Fox to a general consideration of his merits 
asa statesman. The extent of his learning and the 
fertility of his genius, rendered him perfectly capable of 
discharging the high and honorable duties of his profes- 
sion with uncommon ease and dignity. He was endowed 
with a peculiar force of penetration that enabled him, at 
first sight, to comprehend the most minute particulars 
and simply the most elaborate and intricate arguments. 
In every measure he supported, he looked with careful 
scrutiny to the beneficial effects it was likely to produce. 
Influenced by no one’s opinion or sentiment, nor dis- 
mayed at the possibility of defeat, he acted on the princi- 
ples of his own accurate knowledge and discriminating 
judgment. It was on the uncommon endowments which 
Mr Fox displayed asa Speaker, that his fame is princi- 
pally founded. The powers of his eloquence were truly 
wonderful. Every where, natural and free, he attended 
not so much to harmoniousness and fanciful embellish- 
ment, as to a correct and lucid exposition of the matter. 
Always animated and full of interest, attentive only to 
the subject, and displaying all the ingredients of a vigo- 
rous and active mind, he gained insensibly the attention 
of his hearers, and left an impression lasting and indeli- 
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for him, while he mixed in public affairs, not to establish 
a superiority in every discussion concerning them. The 
personal influence of no man’s eloquence was ever more 
distinguished by the conviction, which it every where 
and on every occasion inspired. Such were the extra- 
ordinary talents with which he was endowed, that they 
enabled him, whenever it suited his convenience, to 
magnify the most trivial concerns and increase even the 
greatness of momentous questions. When any impor- 
tant subject demanded his attention, or when great inter- 
ests were at stake, his action and pronunciation were 
uncommonly vehement and ardent. Establishing his 
ground by cogent and powerful arguments, he rushed on 
with impetuosity, disarming his adversaries of pretexts 
and objections, and forcing even on the incredulous. In 
every undertaking in which Mr Fox was engaged he 
was zealous to maintain the foremost rank: and it was 
in his opposition to that truly eminent statesman and 
cotemporary, Mr Pitt, that his rhetorical powers were 
most strikingly exhibited and his fame most firmly estab- 
lished. ‘Though his efforts for success proved frequently 
abortive, all will admit the uncommon ability and 
strength with which his cause was uniformly supported. 
Those who have been accustomed to admire the pre-em- 
inent abilities of Mr Fox, as displayed by him in the sev- 
eral capacities of a Senator and Statesman, must sensibly 
lament, that he should so far deviate from the path of 
rectitude and purity, as to defile his character by a parti- 
cipation in flagrant and debasing acts of immorality. 
Far be it from us to tarnish his well-earned fame, or 
depreciate his many and estimable private virtues. 
Neither would we wish to lessen him in the estimation 
of those who love him well. The best of men do some- 
times err, by human frailty, and it is folly to expect all 
goudness and all wisdom. The unlimited and unre- 
strained indulgence of parental authority may palliate 
the glaring offences of his youth, but it cannot excuse 
the inconsistences of maturer years. But if we view 
the character of Mr Fox with candor and impartiality, 
we shall have more reason to be charmed with his 
good qualities, than disgusted with his evil propensities: 
and however much, men may differ in regard to the 
measures he supported or opposed, they will most assur- 
edly allow, that no individual ever sustained the high 
and responsible duties of Senator and Statesman, with 
more honor to himself and glury to his country. 








Poetry. 


THE LIBERATED CONVICT. 
BY MRS L. H. SIGOURNEY. 





Original. 





Tuov gloomy Dome, — farewell ! — How slow the years 

Have told their leaden march within thy walls. 

Toil claimed the day and stern remorse the night, 

While every season with a frowning face 

Approached, — and went unreconciled away. 

— Alas — what heart unswerving from the path 

Of peace, can tell how tardily old Time 

Moves on his course, when guilt and punishment 

Have clogged his wings. The winter of the soul, — 
‘ The hatred of mankind, — the harrowing pang 

Of the last prayer learned at a mother’s knee, 

The uptorn hope, — the violated vow, — 

The bitter memories of unspoken things 

Do darkly dwell with him who dwells with thee. 

— And yet, thou dreary Pile, — 1 would not speak 

Too harshly of thee, — since to thy sad cell 

Came deep repentance, steeping with her tears 

The !one, hard pillow, till the heart grew soft 

And like the smitten rock dissolved in streams 

Before the eye of mercy. — 


Now the doom 
Of justice cancelled, — to my home I haste, — 
And when forgiveness from remembered brows 
Shall beam upon me, and the long lost might 
Of freedom nerve my arm, — may the strong lines 
Of those hard lessons, sin hath taught my soul 
Still give their beacon-warning. — 


God of Power !— 
Who not for man’s infirmities or sins, 
Doth turn thy face away, — gird thou my soul, , 
And fortify its purpose, so to run 
Its future pilgrimage, — as not to lose 


FASHION. 
BY GEO. W. LIGHT. 


Original. 





I HAVE always taken the race of mankind 
By the ears, and whirled them round, 

As if they had cost but a precious small sum— 
Then laid them all flat on the ground. 


Not one ever dares to remove a hand, 
Or a foot, when he’s up or down ; 

For he knows I can bring, to laugh at him, 
All the fashionable fools in town. 


My sway is never confined to any 
Particular class of men ; 

Although there are many, who endeavor to free 
Themselves from my galling chain. 


They are fond of having their daughters appear 
Like the ladies of ton about ; 

And though it’s a little bit hard — bye and bye 
The bright dollars are counted out. 


It never can do for their families 
To differ from such an one’s; 

For what will be said, if they have no belle, 
Nor a couple of dandy sons? 


There are several classes who think that they 
Are entirely free from my hand; 

And I suffer such blockheads to laugh in their pride, 
While whirling at my command. 


The sailor, with his pea-jacket will boast — 
Away with your sickly fops; 

They are driven about by every wind 
And cannot inan their ‘ main-tops :’ 


Give me the fellow that cares for nothing 
But fun, and a plenty of grog :— 

But he seidom supposes his nose in my hand 
While I’m there pulling, incog! 


I tell him to make for the first soda room, 
And give all his ship-mates a treat; 

For if he does not, they ’il call him a shirk, 
And hiss him in every street. 


He obeys — and the Holland is quickly poured out: 
My victims are reeling; and now, 

At my bedding, they cl-ar when the hardies are going 
To stir up a thundering row. 


The high and the low, the rich and the poor 
All alike are in my con!rol; 

Though each of them thinks for a morsel of meat — 
He never would barter his soul. 


There are some who would have it the fashion to be 
A little more pious than | 

Should at present be willing to see all the world— 
And would glory in seeing me die. 


But as much as they know on: I go to the churches 
Where most of these villains are found, 

And get up a set of as popular styles 
As ever were going the round. 


And the silks and the satins and muslins and crapes, 
And things which I cannot now name, 

Are waving in all the respectable pews, 
Proclaiming wy wonderful fame. 


I will not enumerate any more classes, 
Which imagine themselves to be free 

From every such thing as a sway like mine — 
For I fear that some of them may see 


It is not so easy to break from my grasp, 
And struggle the harder to go ; 

But there is n’t much danger, while men are such fools 
As to murder themselves for a show. 








The sinner’s ransom, at the bar of doom. 


Wistis PAR. 
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In this number of our work, we have admitted the first of two 
articles on the Theatre. The other will appear in our next. Pas- 
sionate friend as we are to the written Drama, and a friend as we 
are to the Theatre, we are very sorry that abuses are not correct- 
ed by those who have the immediate control of those engines of 
power. It is useless to attempt the destruction of the Theatre. It 
has stood for many centuries —in many countries — with various 
degrees of success; and it will stand, as we believe, forever. It 
is like quick-silver. You may separate it— you may scatter it— 
you may have annihilated it as you think, but it will exist, and 
though ever so many times sundered, it will roll together and unite 
again, full of its original power, and preserving its lustre undimin- 
ished. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Penny Macazing. —The London Literary Gazette, a very 
valuable and interesting work, is at sword’s point with that 
villainous Penny Magazine which some hirelings are trying to circu- 
late for the purpose of filling their pockets with a ten-penny com- 
commission. It is abominable that the public should be imposed 
upon by that piece of transatlantic humbug —the Penny Magazine ; 
and we are verily glad that the popularity of the work is on the 
wane at home and abroad. Those who are not Yankee enough to 








paragraph appended below; and those who wish a hint in respect 
to the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge may examine the second: 

Dearness and cheapness are not merely comparative but con- 
vertible terms. One sheet may be dear ata penny — another cheap 
| at half-a-crown. It is the merits, not the bulk of periodicals, that 
| we contend for: we hold that a yard of good English broad cloth is 
| better worth a guinea than a yard of filthy dowlas is worth a shilling ; 
|and we add, that those who attempt to sel! the dowlas for broad 
| cloth are imposters. 

It is a miserable endeavor to misrepresent us, to argue that we 
are averse to the universal propagation of intelligence at the lowest 
possible rate at which it can be furnished. Who could be hostile 
to knowledge itself or to cheapness in the abstract? Not we, how- 
ever we stand forward to expose what is cheap and nasty. That 
| production, the price of which can neither remunerate talent nor 
labor, must be of an inferior kind. It must be, what we reprobate. 
a pretence of knowledge, destitute of the substance; and palmed 
by quackery upon the people, to the injury and exclusion of works 
which would really instruct and inform. 





Poems on various Supsects, Reticiovs AnD Mora. — By Phillis 
Wheatley. London, 1773. Geo. W. Light & Co. 1834.—These 
poems are mere trifles, in themselves considered; but as the pro- 
ductions of an Afrivan they are rendered interesting and are praise- 
| worthy. They were well received in England at the time of their 
publication, and were favorably noticed in the two reigning reviews. 
The following paragraphs are extracted from the Monthly Review, 
for December 1773: 


She has written many good lines, and now and then one of supe- 
rior character has dropped from her pen; as in the Epistle to 
Mecenas. 

The lengthening line moves languishing along, and in the 
Thoughts on the Works of Providence, 

Or the sun slumbeys in the ocean’s arms. 


| In her verses to the Earl of Dartmouth, on his being appointed 
| Secretary of State for the American department, she speaks of her 
| own situation and country, which she seldom does in any other 
| part of her poems. After bespeaking his Lordship’s favorable sen- 
| timents in behalf of American liberty, she adds: 

Should you my Lord, while you peruse my song, 

Wonder from whence my love of Freedom sprung, 
Whence flow these wishes for the common good, 

By feeling hearts alone best understood, 

I, young in life, by seeming cruel fate, 

Was snatched from Afric’s fancied happy seat: 

What pangs excruciating must molest 

What sorrow labor in my parents breast ? 

Steeled was that soul, and by no misery moved, 

That from a father seized his babe beloved: 

Such, such my case ; and can I then but pray 

Others may never feel tyrannic sway ? 





We are much concerned to find that this ingenious young woman 
isyeta slave. The people of Boston boast themselves chiefly on 
| their principles of liberty. One such act as the purchase of her 
| freedom, would in our oninion, have done them more hunor than 
| hanging a thousand trees with ribbons and emblems. 





The subjoined remarks are from the Critical Review for Septem- 
| ber 1773, and form a fair criticism of the work : 


The Negroes of Africa are generally treated as a dull, ignorant, 
and ignoble race of men, fit only to be slaves, and incapable of 
any considerable attainments in the liberal arts and sciences. A 
poet or poetess, among them, of any tolerable genius, would bea 
prodigy in literature. Phillis Wheatley, the author of these poems, 
is this literary phenomenon. She was carried from Africa to 
America in the year 1761, when she was between seven and eight 
years of age. In about sixteen months time, without any instrue- 
tion, besides what she received in her master’s family, she was 
able to speak the English language, and read the Bible with surpris- 
ing facility. In 1765 she wrote a letter to the Rev. Mr Occom, the 
Indian minister, then in England; and soon afterwards began to 
make some attempts in poetry. 

There are several lines in this piece [The Mecenas] which 
would be no discredit to an English poet. The whole is indeed ex- 
traordinary, considered as the production of a young negro, who 
was, but a few years since, an illiterate barbarian. 

From what we have quoted, it appears that the work, at the time 
of its first appearance, was received with as much interest, and 


was read with an avidity equal to that with which it is now attended. 





THE KNICKERBOCKER — This monthly periodical has passed into 
the hands of Messrs L. G. Clark and C. M. Edson. We are happy 
to hear it, believing that the gentleman, named above, are both 
Americans. The Knickerbocker has never suited ns throughout, 
although some very good numbers were issued. The publishers 
endeavored to do much for it—but did not succeed ; and they 
might have been aware that a ‘national periodical’ would be a misno- 
mer, as long as ‘English fingers touched the wires.’ It is notori- 
ous that the Knickerbocker has been conducted almost from its ex- 
istence, by an Englishman. 


Tue Pivcrms oF THE Rune. — We have exainined this work 
with a delight indescribable. To read it, is to wander like Aladdin 
in bowers of golden fruit—in gardens of gemlike beauty. There 
is no connected plot to it. THe Pitcrmms wander about, while the 
author sprinkles in his beauties and stories, as if he were casting 
flowers in their path-way, thereby making true the line of the poet, 

There isa beauty in woman’s decay. 


Tue Essayist.—This work is not in existence asa periodical. 
We are sorry to say it, because we were wont to read the pages 
of Thatcher and Hillard and Light and Tuckerman, and Pike, and, 
though last perhaps not least, Miss Gould, with much pleasure — 
and pleasure of a rare kind too, We in‘end to extract if possible, 
some of the strong articles by these writers, which were not very 
extensively circulated, into our paper, shortly ; and regret, that by 
so doing, we cannot multiply subscribers for the work — since it ig 
nomore. However, our own paper may receive some lustre from 
the borrowed jewels and thereby be benefited. Mr Light the con- 
ductor of the Essayist having found it more agreeable, and easier 
for his business to conduct a work— adapted to mechanics, has, 
very wisely, we think, turned his attention from this work to The 
Mechanic — a periodical of stirling value, and we are happy to un- 
derstand that it is meeting with agreeable success— we are ever 





know the difference of a cheap and dear article, may read the first 





pleased to see careful and considerate enterprise rewarded. 
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SLUMBER GENTLE LADY. 


A SERENADE —COMPOSED FOR THE PLARL. 


WORDS ANONYMOUS— MUSIC AND ADDITIONAL STANZA BY C. PARKER. 


Adagio. 
Affetuoso. 


An-gels hov-er o’er thee, Soft-ly seal thine eyes, Waft thy spir-it gent-ly, 


Slum-ber gen-tle la - dy, Slum-ber like the rose, When the airof heav-en Lullsit to re - pose, 


To the smi-ling skies. 








When the light of morning 


Chases sleep away, 


May thy heart beat lightly 
Till the close of day. 


ADDITIONAL STANZA. 


Like a summer sea, 
Every moment freighted 


Thus may life flow calmly, 


With new joys for thee. 





Che Ovy Corner. 








Original Miscellany. 





MODERN DICTIONARY. 

Accounts. — Mercantile guns, with which men in trade 
bring down their game. 

A.perman.— A consumer of turtle. 

Arrorney.— A species of human hyena. 

Barzer. — One who takes his friends by the nose. 

Bonnet.— A kind of inverted coal-hod in which la- 
dies heads are carried. 

Covrtier.— A species of deceit much practised. 

Cursinc. — A fashionable method of complaining. 

Cunninc. — Modern judgment. 

Cans. — A part of a journeyman tailor. 

Composition. — The art of using scissors. 

Dr.— Ominous letters in a ledger. 

Danvy.— A thing resembling man. Supposed to 


have descended from a race of animals who were fright- 
ened out of existence by the ugliness of their posterity. 


Eatinc. — A tax collected by nature. 

Fiea.— A regular boarder at country taverns. 

Goutp.— A kind of dirt in great demand (in our of- 
fice.) 

Humanity. — Obsolete. 


Misery. — The life of an unpaid Editor. 

Noruinc. — The conscience of a thorough going poli- 
tician. 

Piano.— An instrument of torture. 
| Rascat.— A discovered rogue. 
| SappLes.— Fashionable stocks wherein people place 
| themselves to be looked at. 
| 


Spirit. — The blusterings of intoxication. The fume 
of swallowed liquor. 
Srars. — Mons. Durant’s guide boards. 


Sreatinc. — Appropriation. 


TreapDMILu. — A retired place for the accommodation 
| of those addicted to appropriation. 


Umpreias. — Common property. 
Upstart. — An unsuccessful competitor. 





| Woman. — A sign to hang dry goods on. 
| Worps. — Our dictionary, ‘flat, stale and unprofita- 
ble.’ e 





History. — The proper and noblest object of history, 
is, to record the vicissitudes of society,—its spirit in 
different ages, —the causes which had determined its 
progress and decline; and especially, the growth and 


intelligence, of the religious principle, of the triumphs 
of man over nature and over himself. 

But instead of these noble and inspiriting objects, we 
have records of men in power, often weak,oftener wicked, 
who did little or nothing to the advancement of the age, 
who were in no sense its representatives, whom the 








Inx. — Author’s nectar. 





accident of birth perhaps raised to influence. We hear 


| manifestation of its highest attributes and interests, of 
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| births and royal deaths, and the scents of a palace that 
,sink of lewdness and corruption. These are the sta- 
|ples of history. The inventions of printing, of gun- 
| powder, of the mariner’s compass were too mean affairs 
|| for history to trace. She was bowing before kings and 
! warriors. She had volumes for the plot and quarrels of 
|| Leicester and Essex in the reign of Elizabeth, but not a 
| page for Shakspeare! And if Bacon had not filled an 
| office she would hardly have recorded his name, in her 
| anxiety to preserve the deeds and sayings of that Solo- 
mon of his age, James the first ! 


- ; 
| the quarrels of courtiers, the intrigues of cabinets, royal 





Nature.— If we take the microscope, it unfolds to us 
living beings probably endowed with a complex and per- 
fect a structure as the whale or elephant,so minute, 
that a million of millions of these do not occupy a bulk 
larger than a common grain of sand. If we exchange 
the microscope for the telescope, we behold man himself 
reduced to a comparative scale of almost infinitely 
smaller diminution fixed to a minute planet that is 
scarcely perceptible through the whole of the solar sys- 
tem, while this system itself, formed but an insensible 
point in the multitudinous marshalling of groups of 
worlds upon groups of worlds, alone, below and on 
every side of us that spread through all the immensity 
of space. 








THE PEARL AND LITERARY GAZETTE. 

Orrice or Pusiication, Main Street, west of the State 
House, over F’. J. Huntington’s Bookstore. Terms —two 
dollars per annum, one dollar for six months. 
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